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EDUCATIONAL UNITY* 



By Walter 

Librarian Buffalo 

The increasing practice of urging a large 
number of citizens to analyze intelligently 
the city budget is bound to make, not only 
for economy but for the good of the mu- 
nicipal service. 

It will, without doubt, raise many ques- 
tions as to the need of the different appro- 
priations, as to whether each brings full 
value in return, and as to whether 
the same result might not be obtained by 
more economical means. It is well that 
such questions should be raised, as few 
years go by without placing in the city 
budget an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of some new and worthy means for 
the education or for the pleasure of its citi- 
zens. If this new venture proves success- 
ful, it remains a fixed, or more likely an 
increasing, charge for future years. 

We believe that there are few cities, if 
any, whose budget will not show economic 
waste in the conduct of schemes of this 
character, but we wish to call attention 
only to a single group made up of the items 
appropriated for educational institutions 
which are available for the use of adult 
residents. Many such appropriations go to 
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L. Brown 

Public Library 

institutions or activities established by 
private societies, the management of which, 
together with their plants and collections, 
have been turned over wholly, or in part, 
to the ctiy for the use of the general pub- 
lic. These varied means of education, 
therefore, have not been established 
through the initiative of the city as a part 
of a definite plan, but have been brought 
about by the enthusiasm of some individual 
or some small group of citizens who real- 
ized a need in the city's social life.- 

Each institution carries on its work, 
for the most part, in an independent way, 
without connection or affiliation with any 
other. The only thing in common with 
them all is that their support, or a part of 
it, comes from the city's treasury. This is 
not only quite apt, but almost certain to 
mean a considerable amount of waste 
through duplication of labor, waste of ma- 
terial and of administrative effort, to say 
nothing of the possible loss of influence 
and of force. 

Buffalo is, doubtless, in this respect a 
typical city. Appropriations are made an- 
nually in its budget for the support, or the 
partial support, of a public circulating li- 
brary and its branches, a reference library, 
night schools, a natural science museum, 
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an historical society, an art gallery, organ 
recitals in its Convention Hall, band con- 
certs in its parks, a botanical garden and 
a zoological garden. It is probably true in 
this group of educational schemes, as it is 
probably true of a like group in any city, 
that each individual institution is active 
and progressive, finding that its work is 
growing and its field extending year after 
year and in constant need of larger ap- 
propriations. 

Such an institution left by itself becomes 
a working center, and when it finds new 
work, which needs to be done that is more 
or less akin to its own, it opens a new de- 
partment without knowing or inquiring as 
to whether that field is not already cared 
for. The board of control of each of these 
activities is a law unto itself so far as its 
field of work is concerned, and for the most 
part each does its work with little definite 
knowledge of what other boards are doing 
or planning. 

To continue to use Buffalo as an illustra- 
tion, three of its institutions have lecture 
courses without any affiliation or coopera- 
tion; the circulating library is called upon 
to collect material for doing a large share 
of reference work, with the reference li- 
brary but a short distance away; the 
natural science museum collects, among 
other things, the implements and pottery 
of the Indian tribes which occupied the 
Niagara frontier, while another collection 
of the same material is being made by the 
historical society, and there are probably 
many more such duplications of work. 

We, of course, do not mean to say that 
any two of the institutions duplicate any 
great amount of effort, but the lines of 
their work do often cross, and each 
probably at times ignores the work of the 
other. 

In these days of organization and co- 
operation for the purpose of increasing 
efficiency, it would seem that this lack of 
the spirit of getting together among educa- 
tional institutions was behind the times, 
and that we who are interested in them 
were culpable in allowing this condition to 
exist. I think that we all know that it 



does exist to a greater or less extent in 
most cities. So far as our own work is con- 
cerned, we could all cite public libraries, 
even if it be not true of our own, which 
devote a part of their appropriation for 
most worthy educational effort that is 
rather far from their designated work of 
collecting books and placing them in the 
hands of readers. It is probably true that 
much of this work that lies outside of the 
definite purposes of the public library 
would be put upon other existing institu- 
tions in the city if such institutions 
happened to exist as departments of the 
library, or if all were definite parts of 
a single institution. 

It is difficult to bring about a closer 
cooperation with the present lack of any 
central authority to exercise control. We 
believe that the time has come to ask at 
least if some means to this end cannot 
be found, so far as it concerns the various 
institutions which receive support from 
the municipalities. It might, perhaps, be 
brought about through the forming of an 
educational commission, which should at 
least advise the scope and direction of the 
efforts of such institutions. Such a com- 
mission might be made up of representa- 
tives from the governing boards of the 
different institutions, or the executive 
officers, or of both, and in addition to 
formulating the lines of work, it might be 
a clearing house of suggestions for co- 
operation and extension. 

We believe that such a body might, per- 
haps, formulate plans for some systematic 
work by correlating Hie advantages offered 
by the different institutions in such a way 
that the whole might be very effective. 
You can readily see, for example, that 
definitely educational courses might be de- 
vised by using them in this way; the li- 
braries might supply the books, the science 
and -art museums their lectures and collec- 
tions for study; the music, botanical gar- 
dens and other institutions might also be 
utilized in this way, making the whole 
something like a people's university in a 
broader sense than we think this phrase 
has been used. 
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Some systematic work of this kind need 
not Interfere In any way with the general 
work now carried on by the different In- 
stitutions, and such possible definite 
courses would appeal to a large number of 
our readers who need guidance and help, 
the want of which it is now difficult to 
mate known, and, perhaps, quite as dif- 
ficult adequately to provide for. 

We believe that work of this kind would 
appeal to many of us who often question 
how much of the seed now sown broad- 
cast and at random ever falls upon fruitful 
ground. 

In introducing this topic for discussion 
by the Council of the American Library 
Association, unity in effort by only those 
educational Institutions supported — or in 
part supported — by the municipality has 
been considered as a means of economy, as 
well as of greater efficiency by the munici- 
pal corporation. 

There is no question that the idea 
could be enlarged and made much more 
valuable by obtaining the cooperation of 
other educational institutions of the city 
with those of the municipality in much the 
same way as the small Buffalo pamphlet, 
"Means of education and culture offered 
to day workers by the City of Buffalo" 
(1909) was vastly bettered by the Council 
for Library and Museum Extension by 
Chicago In its hand-book, "Educational op- 
portunities of Chicago" (1911). 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Chicago, January 3, 1912. 
Meeting called to order by the president, 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. Other members 
present: Henry E. Legler, Mary W. Plum- 
mer, Alice S. Tyler, Herbert Putnam, Purd 
B. Wright, C. W. Andrews and Linda A. 
Eastman. Carl B. Roden, treasurer, and 
George B. Utley, secretary, were also 
present. 

The Executive Board having learned of 
the death, since its last session, of Fred- 
erick Morgan Crunden, senior ex-president 
of the American Library Asociation, it was 
Voted, that Dr. Andrews prepare and trans- 
mit to the trustees of the St. Louis 



public library a suitable minute, in be- 
half of the Executive Board, of regret at 
the death of Frederick M. Crunden, the 
senior ex-president of the American 
Library Association. Dr. Andrews ac- 
cordingly prepared and presented the 
following minute: 

At their meeting of January third, 1912, 
the Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association voted to express to the 
Board of Directors of the Public library of 
St. Louis, their deep sympathy in the sor- 
row which all must feel because of the 
recent death of the first librarian, Fred- 
erick M. Crunden. Its occurrence so 
shortly before the opening of the new 
central building makes it impossible for 
them to wait for the more formal action 
which the Association will take at its 
meeting next summer. Moreover, while 
the members in general honor his memory 
as that of their senior ex-president and 
hold in the highest esteem his services to 
the Association and to his community, the 
members of the Executive Board and the 
older members of the Association mourn 
his loss as a friend and companion, and 
know well that this feeling is shared by all 
who knew him. 

Voted, that Dr. Andrews be appointed spe- 
cial delegate of the Board to the opening 
exercises of the St. Louis public library, 
and that he be authorized to draft and 
present to the St. Louis public library 
board a suitable resolution of congratula- 
tions. Dr. Andrews prepared and 
presented the following minute: 

The Executive Board of the American 
Library Asociation at their meeting on 
January third, 1912, voted to extend to the 
Board of Directors of the Public library of 
St. Louis the cordial congratulations of the 
Association on the opening of the central 
bulding. They offer their best wishes for 
the future welfare of the institution with 
confidence in the continuance of the wise 
direction and adminstration which have se- 
cured for It the confidence of the 
community, and with gratitude for the 
many valued services which its librarians 
have rendered to the Association and to 
the library interests in general. 

An invitation was read from the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, ex- 
tending to American librarians a hearty 
invitation to attend its next annual meet- 



